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EDITORIALS 


THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


A certain aviation corporation has been conducting an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign for some time, based on the theme 
that the present era is the “Age of Flight”. This description of 
our period seems to me to be a singularly apt one, in a much 
more fundamental sense than it is used in these advertisements. 
Probably at no time since the great migrations which preceded 
the collapse of the Roman Empire have so large a proportion 
of the world’s population been on the move, and this movement, 
to avery considerable extent, is not directed towards any specific 
objective, but is rather a hasty and on the whole unpremeditated 
running away from a too oppressive reality. 

In a large part of the world, the menace from which the 
people are fleeing is all too terribly tangible, and to escape it 
is quite literally a matter of life and death. The development 
of the Atomic Bomb, the relentless advance of vast armies and 
air armadas, with the unprecedented havoc and destruction they 
have caused, have left no alternative but flight, even though in 
many cases there is nowhere to go for safety. Here in the Un- 
ited States these tragic elements have not yet entered the 
picture, but nevertheless there is a strong feeling of restlessness, 
a pervasive sense that life is rapidly growing intolerable, which 
gives rise to an overpowering desire to pull up stakes and seek 
security elsewhere. The temper of the majority of the population 
—and this is particularly true of the youth—is one cf helpless- 
ness and frustration. Lacking the ability and the initiative to 
attempt to improve their condition, they can only resort to escape, 
an escape which the great advances in means of transportation 
have made superficially easy, but which does not solve any. of 
their basic problems, since the situation from which they are 
fleeing is duplicated wherever they go. Therefore, no sooner do 
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they make a move than they begin making preparations for the 
next one, with the result that a large percentage of the youth 
of this country has become virtually a horde of perpetual mi- 
grants, forever looking for someplace to settle down, but quite 
incapable of adjusting themselves to an orderly and stable 
existence. 

Even when physical flight is not possible, an atmosphere 
of restlessness and instability prevails, finding expression in a 
hectic changing of occupation at the slightest provocation, and 
a complete inability to take a stand on any question that lasts 
long enough to be translated into action. The youth of our era, 
like all youth, has an infinite capacity for making plans for their 
future, but these plans are much flimsier than ever before, and 
are subject to change at a moment's notice, as new prospects 
turn up and the old ones lose their initial glamour. 

On the level of ideology, this tendency manifests itself as 
a willingness to take up any new movement or theory—political, 
artistic, philosophical or scientific—which seems to promise some 
sort of a solution to the problems of life, only to lose interest 
in it almost immediately, and discard it in favor of a still newer 
one which may be its exact opposite. The only conviction that 
might be considered at all fundamental is a vague belief that 
sooner or later a perfect solution is going to ke found, a sol- 
ution which will require no effort on the part of its supporters, 
but which will automatically and completely remake the world 
into a paradise. In the meantime, there is nothing much to do 
but keep on the move, filling in time, and following the line 
of least resistance. It does not especially matter what one does 
to make a living, or how one behaves in his relations with others 
—the only important thing is to achieve as much material 
comfort as possible, and to wait for the world to straighten 
itself. 

lt hardly needs stressing that this attitude is one of the 
strongest bulwarks of totalitarianism, and that it is probably more 
useful to the interests of the State than a positive conviction 
that Statism is desirable in itself would be. A youth that is ideal- 
istic, that is strongly convinced that a particular solution to’ the 
world’s ills is the right one, is capable of being disillusioned by 
events and might eventually turn in the direction of a humane 
and truly satisfying way of life, but the cynical, dispirited youth 
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of today, with its willingness to accept anything that turns up 
and its complete inability to act determinedly on any level, cannot 
be expected to resist the drift towards centralization and regi- 
mentation. 

il 

One does not have to seek very far to discover the expian- 
ation for the restlessness and instability of the youth of our 
time. We are living in a period of great and fundamental social 
upheaval, due both to the almost incredible technological changes 
of the past few decades, and the general breakdown of old in- 
stitutions, standards and values. 

At no previous period in the world’s history has there been 
such a wide range of apparent possibilities for activity presented 
to the rising generation. The number of new occupational fields 
that have opened up during the past few years is enormous, 
multiplying by a thousand or more the variety of jobs available 
when compared to the economy of a hundred years ago. However, 
beneath this bewildering surface complexity, industrial society 
presents a depressingly uniform appearance. One job turns out 
in practice to be very much like all the others and none of 
them provide the individual with the outlet for his creative en- 
ergies that the comparatively simple economy of the past afforded. 
The progress of industrialism has operated in such a way that 
at the same time the number of different goods and services 
increased, the techniques for producing them have become stan- 
dardized and reduced to routine. Work has been split up into 
many thousand departments and operations—each accomplishing 
only an infinitesimal part of the finished product, and hardly any 
of them entailing sufficient scope or application to satisfy the 
creative requirements of man. Even in the highly trained profes- 
sions, the amount of specialization has greatly reduced the ability 
of the individual to participate fully in his work. Very few of the 
scientists who were working on the Atomic Bomb, for example, 
even knew what it was they were producing. 

These technological changes have not been accompanied by 
a comparable change in social institutions, but they have gone 
a long way towards undermining old traditions, which had taken 
centuries to build up, leaving mankind in a state of great dis- 
orientation and confusion. One does not need to approve of 
those traditions to recognize that the stability they provided in 
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the lives of the people was more satisfactory than the chaotic 
situation in which we find ourselves today. Old class lines, and 
the distinctions between various fields of activity have beccme 
increasingly blurred and jumbled, with the result that no one can 
safely say exactly where he belongs any more. There is no longer 
any recognized standard of behavior for anyone. Toa very large 
extent, the confusion is nct really fundamental; the patterns of 
exploitation and oppression that have existed for centuries are 
still in existence, and are in some weys more rigid than ever, 
but they have become so surrounded by hypocrisy and ambiguity 
that it is increasingly difficult to see them for what they are. 
When an old-fashioned capitalist, like Sewell Avery, acts in the 
traditional manner of his class in a labor dispute, his behavior 
is treated with pained surprise by the members of the union he 
is combatting, as though he were going beyond the bounds of 
all recognized morality. As a matter of fact, his real offense is 
to do openly and honestly what his fellow capitalists now find 
it more expedient to accomplish by subterfuge, while assiduously 
creating the impression that they are friendly to labor. Unien 
leaders unashamedly advocate strike-breaking;self-styled communists 
give unquestioning approval to Russia, the one country in the 
world in which economic exploitation is undisguised and not even 
superficially controlled; the government of the United States— 
in the name of the Four Freedoms—systematically takes away 
what few freedoms remain to the people, and is enthusiastically 
applauded by the majority of the liberals. All this is not sur- 
prising when one examines the social context closely, but the 
immediate surface impression is one of utter confusion. 

The same confusion permeates all aspects of our society, 
Social relations are in a state of flux, and have taken on a pe- 
culiarly dream-like quality. The line between make-believe and real 
is becoming almost impossible to define. Thus, the police com- 
missioner of the great city of New York recently retired from 
office to assume the post of Master of Ceremonies on a radio 
program devoted to crime thrillers, and at about the same time 
it was widely rumoured that Frank Sinatra, a singer, and the idol 
of adolescent girls, would presently be rewarded for his services 
in the last presidential campaign by some sort of a diplomatic 
position. We already have a third-rate poet and radio-writer as 
Undersecretary of State. This reciprocal relationship between 
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politics and the entertainment world should net, perhaps, come 
as a surprise, since the qualifications for both lines of endeavor 
have always been very similar; but it is rather disconcerting that 
so little effort be made to maintain even an illusion of professional 
pride and dignity. 

In the field of art, the situation is much the same. The old 
distinction between fine and commercial art has ail but completely 
broken down. Our leading painters urblushingly turn cut cigarette 
advertisements, and comic-strip artists exhibit their work in the 
art museums with complete seriousness. Poets of estzblished re- 
putation, like Edna St Vincent Millay, publish newspaper poems 
of the crudest patriotic variety, and commercial hacks like Norman 
Corwin are acclaimed as creative geniuses. Such serious novelists 
as John Steinbeck and Ernest Hemingway take jebs as war 
correspondents, while the vacuous generalizations of half-beked 
journalists are accorded the respect due to great literature. Here 
again, the confusion is largely on the surface. The so-called fine 
artists of this country have been for a long time steadily ep- 
proaching the banality of the commercial level, and it should not 
surprise anyone who has seriously followed their development that 
they have finally reached their goal. Likewise, it has long been 
obvious that the esthetic standards of this society kave become 
so thoroughly corrupted by commercialism that discrimination is 
virtually lost. 

Even Science has not been immune to the trend. Earnest 
Hooton, the country’s most prominent physical anthropologist, 
has, for example, put his long training in bedy measurement to 
‘practical’ use at last, by taking a job measuring people’s buttocks 
for a theater-seat manufacturer, and virtually all the large corpor- 
ations maintain extensive research laboratories, where sericus 
young physicists, mathematicians and chemists are put to work 
improving the quality of mouth-washes and hand-Ictions. At the 
same time, public instruction in the sciences, through the medium 
of watered-down high-school courses, and the Sunday Supplements 
in the newspapers, has reached such a high degree of perfection 
that nearly everyone now knows a considerable amount of scientific 
terminology, and even Walter Winchell, the gossip-columnist, feels 
competent to discourse learnedly about the atom. 

All this—and one could go on for pages multiplying ex- 
amples—is evidence of a society in the last stages of decay, a 
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society whose inner ccnflicts have beccme so acute that they cannot 
be admitted to consciousness, without destroying the whole social] 
pattern, and which has beccme so neurctic in the process of 
suppressing the obvicus truth about itself that it has lost the 
ability to distinguish between fact end fancy, or at least has come 
to regard everything as a hoax. The average individual is not 
really convinced by the pretensions of the radio announcers and 
political orators, whose hysterical proncuncements of the ccming 
age of peace and plenty are continually being forced upon him, 
but he does not possess the courage or initiative to face the 
rottenness of the system and consciously reject it. He therefore 
takes refuge in flight, either physical or psychclogical, driven 
forward by the insistent need of his inner being fora better life 
and the illusion that his difficulties can be solved by a change 
of scene, a change of occupation, or even a change of ideology- 
In the act of running away from the official lie, he shows how 
deeply he has been influenced by it, and how completely unpre- 
pared he is to work out his problems realistically. 
Wl 

In the face of the enormous degeneracy of this society, any 
attempt at social amelioration might seem doomed to inevitable 
failure. Obviously, no effert to refcrm the system by political 
means, either working within the framework of existing institutions, 
or by overthrowing the present rulers and setting up a new gov- 
ernment, could possibly accomplish anything of value. The evil 
has penetrated far too deeply for such simple surgery; it affects 
in some degree, nearly everyone, undermining their will to resist 
corruption and their ability to live a meaningful and integrated 
life. The entire structure must be completely overhauled from top 
to bottom—econemically, politically and morally— before a decent 
society could be achieved. 

However, black as the situation appears, there is still no 
reason for despair, or at least for giving up all activity. The very 
decadence of the existing society makes it impossible fora sen- 
sitive individual to adjust to it, and therefore, whether he expects 
to accomplish anything or not, he has no alternative but to resist 
jt, and to live, insofar as he can, outside its values. Flight has 
eee meaningless and futile, since the ramifications of the 
system now extend to the remotest corners of the world. One 
must stand up to the evil, even though this may cause his des- 
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truction. 

The vast majority of individuals are incapable of resisting the 
system, although they are restless and dissatisfied wih it. Even 
among those who call themselves radicals, who can see the need 
for a complete overturn of existing values and institutions, only 
a few have yet shown sufficient courage and initiative to do any- 
thing more than drift with the tide. It is up to those few to make 
a beginning at establishing a new way of life based on liberty 
and brotherhood—hoping that their example will influence others 
to follow them, but acting primarily because they feel chat to live 
as human beings should live, even for a brief period, is an adequate 
reward in itself, and is infinitcly more satisfying then anything 
the system has to offer, or anything that can be gaired by run- 
ning away from it. We may have nothing to gain but our self 
respect, but we most certainly have nothing to lose. 


In the penetrating cold 

| sleep under the bamboos, 

Under the penetrating 

Moonlight in the wilderness. 

The thick dew turns to fine mist. 

One by one the stars vanish. 

Only the fireflies are left. 

Birds cry over the water. 

War breeds its consequences. 

It is useless to worry, 

Wakeful while the long night goes. 
TU FU 


(Translated by Kenneth Rexroth) 


A SECTION FROM “SLEEPERS AWAKE 
ON THE PRECIPICE” 


KENNETH PATCHEN 


A big shiny car came slowly down the driveway and | waited 
For it to clear into the road. Three women and a little girl sat 
in the backseat; two sullen-faced boys sat beside the driver in 
front. | know that man from somewhere, | thought, as the car 
picked up speed heading for the city. 

The little girl waved to me from the rear window and | hurt 
my sore arm waving back to her. 

A woman, in her late thirties, trim in faded overalls, was 
planting in a field to the right of me. On the other side a bull 
was trying to do himself a little justice in the world. 

That's why | didn’t see him, this kid on a bicycle hurrying 
home with five gallons of kerosene on the handlebars. 

These damn, new-fangled tin oil cans! | swear you look cross 
at them and they'll stove-in—That’s abl right, sunny; it wasn’t your 
fault. Let me have that manufacturer's name. 

What manufacturer? 

The can. The can. My notebook was sopping too so | walked 
over to a mailbox and taking a letter out ripped it open. The 
letter began Dearest Faith: | miss you so terribly, long so to 
hold you in my arms again. | bet, | said, tearing it into tiny 
pieces and dropping them behind the stone wall with its profusion 
of red roses and green poison ivy. 

You bet what? the boy asked. 

Sloan’s T-Kan Co., Mustardbrook, Vt., | wrote on the envelope. 
| bet the bull don’t make it, | said. 

We sat up on the wall and watched. 

lt started to rain The wind came up. The cow moved around. 
The bull moved around. Even my hat smelled of kerosene. | 
sneezed. The boy climbed down and got on his wheel. I’m sorry | 
got oil all over you, he said. 
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Think nothing of it, | told him. It was those T-Kan bastards. 
He started off. Tell your daddy that I’m the fellow he thought I 
was, | called after him. 

He looked back over his shoulder at me with the same sullen 
look he'd had in the automobile. As he passed out of sight around 
the bend | jumped quickly down on the other side of the wall 
and made it into the woods. Pinng! and my hat went sailing off. 
1 waited a good minute—the rain was really coming down by this 
time—and then tcok a look around my tree. Six pairs of legs 
were about twelve feet away from me. | walked out and said, 
Somebody just shot my hat off. They just smiled at me and then 
that pinng again and one of them got ketchup on his forehead. 
We came to tell you something, one of them said. | could see 
that the woman was getting goed aim with her rifle teed upon 
the handles of a cultivator. Get the hell back of this tree! | 
shouted just as she let another go. The one who had spoken to 
me went down with the head of a crimson mouse working out of 
his cheek. | saw her shift the sight—possibly the water was coming 
down with enough weight to bend the curve a bit. We've come 
to tell you that—His right eye bubbled up. The standing three 
were still smiling. One of them even tried to light a cigarette. 
You'd better turn back, he said—and his teeth sprayed out like 
stained white corn. Get down! Get down! you crazy fools! | yelled. 
We were sent to warn you that—and the fifth sank to his knees, 
his throat spugging open like a pocket torn out of a coat. She 
had to give him another one—while he knelt there smiling at 
me. Then the last one, in terrible desperation to tell me, lunged 
for the tree. | saw her lower the rifle and braced myself to pull 
him in. 

wondering why she hadn’t tried for a lucky one 

when he went anyway 

the flower in the middle of his forehead 

and suddenly | realized that if the woman had been shooting them 

the wounds would have been in the backs of their heads— 

since she was behind them and in front of me. 

It hit me that in my terror at the cold-blooded murder, 

a very obvious thing had eluded me. 

They had known that there was no escape. 

They had not been talking to me at all. 

They had been warning the thing that was murdering them. 
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Then—take it slow, buddy, | whispered to myself. Just don’t 
make any sudden moves to startle it—because what killed these 
lads is standing right in back of you. I tried to whistle but my 
upper lip thought it a good idea to snarl instead. 

Well, | finally managed to operate enough muscles to get 
my head turned around. 

| thought fora second that there was something white standing 
there watching me. 

Then | could see that there was nothing at all standing there. 

It was getting colder and | shivered. 

| eased the fingernails out of the palms of my hands and 
stepped around the tree. 

Nothing happened. 

Where the six bodies had been there was nothing. 

| felt in my pocket for a cigarette. The pack was empty. 

| stared over at the field where the woman had been. There was 
a sort of lumber mill with a lot of shacks spread out around it. 

Then | noticed something scattered out on the ground—some- 
thing shining and round and hard. | picked one of them up. It 
felt cold and wet in my hand. | picked them all up—all seven of 
them. They look like little silver eggs, | thought, turning them 
over with my thumb. 

Silver bullets. 

1 felt my lip drawing up again. Then | saw my hat off in a 
bush. | walked over and picked it up. There wasn’t even a dent 
in it. 

| turned back to the bullets. They were about half as big as 
they’d been when | picked them up. Silver bullets, hell! | said— 
hailstones. That’s what they are, nothing but lousy hailstones. 

| put my hat back on my head. | pulled my belt a notch 
tighter. | picked up a sodden cigarette | spied in in the grass and 
managed to get it lighted. Maybe that sawmill needs a good man. 

Don’t look at me, | told the bull. Write in to the Department 
of Agriculture and ask for their pamphlet on animal husbandry. 

Just as | started to climb over the wall a terrific lightning 
went on and | damn near dove into a clump of ivy. And—wham 
skedoddle! went the thunder. 

| wouldn’t want it much closer, | thought, as | walked up to 
the superintendent’s shack and knocked on the door. Who is it? 
a woman’s voice called. 
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Do you need a good man here? | called back, sticking my 
chest out as the door started to open. 

Oh! she said, her eyes sweeping me up and down like blue 
icicles. The bragging insolence of some people! And she slammed 
the door. 

What's eating her? | theught, shifting the droopy cigarette. 
Could | maybe have my fly unbuttoned. 

| felt for it. 

Wait a minute! Wait a minute! | felt over the rest of me. 
Then | started to run down the lane. | could hear doors opening 
in the shacks and the jacks yelling, There he goes! There goes 
the crazy bastard now! 

No lumbering man could ever outrun me. | ran so fast that | 
was glad in a way | didn’t have my kerosene-soaked clothes on. 

After a couple miles | tore up past a barn and into a little 
building. While | was getting my breath | thought of two funny 
things—How little is really known about lightning. 

and the fact that | had blood on my mouth from that cigarette. 

When I started to sit down | thought of another funny thing— 
that it maybe wasn’t just the best time for me to be hiding away 
in a corncrib. 


A thing begins. The lion eats the apple. You take it out and 
look at it. You don’t know what it is. Chances are nobody will 
know what it is even if you tell them. And you don’t know what 
it is. You have a hunch that it’s a pretty dangerous business. You 
have a hunch that if the lion happens to look up from the apple 
it will be curtains for everybody. You run your hand over the fine 
hair on your ass. A wind stirs in the willows. Two boats rub smoky 
elbows on the river. You have a hunch that it’s all pretty beautiful, 
You think of Jesus and Blake and Dostoievsky and Herman Melville 
and you get a sniff of what the beautiful is. You begin to suspect 
that if you try to stand off in front there a little you'll get the 
befuddiment kicked out of you. If you don’t belong out there. 
So you start adding up. You take another quick look at your rent 
receipt. You take your shirt off and hand it out the window. You 
take your driver's license out of the top drawer and check over 
the registration numbers. You phone the plumber and tell him the 
next time he wipes his filthy paws on your dishtowels you'll sure 


as hell knock his block off. 
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When you walk over and open the door a crack. The hall seems 
deserted and you start down the stairs. You get to the street 
and a shiny black car pulls in at the curb and a man leans out 
and asks you by any chance does a Faith somebodyorother live 
there. 

I've seen it happen. A voice will be raised and nobody listens. 
Somebody will go up into the mountain and say his piece. Yet 
you can’t turn around without meeting people who seem to live 
for no purpose whatever. The darker it gets the tighter they hold 
on to nothing. | actually bebieve that if someone told them that 
the mystery was the only important thing they'd spit in his face. 
Or burn him at the stake. | never draw a breath without thinking 
wnat an amazing thing it is. That practically nobody gives a damn 
about anything. 

You'd think going to die would frighten them a little. Instead 
they squirm a bit deeper into their stomachs and ha ha like 
lunatics at those monsters called radio comedians. Instead they 
mill around theatre lobbies babbling over garbage which any dog 
worthy of the name would vomit up at the mere mention of. In- 
stead they—by God | tell you that there is no such thing as taste 
anymore. | tell you that there is no such thing as decency—yes, 
DECENCY. These people care no more for truth and justice and 
human dignity than the swine who feed them this bilge. I tell you 
that this world has been turned into one big insane asylum. These 
nice good people are dangerous maniacs. Let them just get the 
scent of anything pure and beautiful and they'll tear it limb from 
limb before you can say Democracy. 

Pure and beautiful. 

Who has one little tear for the collection box? 

Instead Everywhere on earth human beings are blowing each 
other into bloody pieces. Men, women and children are being 
systematically butchered. Men, women and children are being 
systematically starved to death. Call them V-29’s or whatever you 
want to—the bombs they drop are tearing the arms and legs off 
men, women and children. Tell me that the Nazis and Fascists 
must be prevented from conquering the world, and | will remind 
you that | and others like me were saying this long before you 
found it profitable to do so—and | will ask you: Can you prevent 
the Nazis and Fascists from conquering the world by systematically 
butchering and starving men, women and children? 
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The truth is so simple—though you don’t wanb it. 

War is the weapon of the Fascist—his only weapon—and who- 
ever takes this weapon into his hands—for any reason—joins the 
enemy, becomes—in fuct—a Fascist. 

At the moment, the only weapon we have against the Fascists, 
is not to become Fascists. The only voice we can raise against 
the systematic slaughter of men, women and children is not to 
take part in that slaughter. The only hope for those of us who 
still believe in the truth, is to denounce the lie. 

1 tell you that the day is coming when all men on earth shall 
live together as brothers—because nothing short of this can pay 
for the crimes committed against them; because nothing short of 
this can possibly satisfy the hunger a few men already feel—and 
which shall be felt by everyone tomorrow—the hunger a man has 
for living as he was intended to live. 

And that hunger is stronger than any cultivated of race for 
race, or of nation for nation; it is stronger than any power-induced 
war—be it Il, Ill or X; it is the strongest and most awesome 
force in the world—this hunger of every man to live—and to live 
simply and beautifully with all his fellows. 

The truth is so simple—and only the truth will work fer 
everyone. You cannot hate some without hating all, and ycu 
cannot kill some without killing all—because the welfare of any 
man is the welfare of all men. Through violence men are made 
to enslave and murder one another; through violence the world 
has been turned into this unimaginable hell; through violence the 
rulers of this hell are enabled to maintain their blood-stained 
positions—Does it matter that one goes down? twenty, more 
ruthless, spring up; violence has brought man to this jungle of 
unimaginable horror. . . 

Are you so blind? Are you so mad? Does the truth mean 
nothing to you? Are you such a fool that you imagine violence 
can be overthrown by violence? hatred by more hatred? murder 
by still more murder? 

1 salute those who fight for the lives of all men. 
salute those who fight in the war against war. 
salute those who place the welfare of human beings above 
every other welfare. 
salute those who have faith in life—and in the destiny of 


men. 
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| salute those whose belief in brotherhood commands them 
not to kill their brothers. 

—In all countries—In all stations—in every situation of living— 

And | pray that in their love they reach a peace which can 
be held in trust for all those who live after them. 

For if that light should go out, we shall indeed disappear into 
the darkness—and the darkness shall be increased by our going. 

But the thing always begins. A feather drops softly down and 
a clock ticks on somewhere. The screens go up and the flies mosey 
over next door. They say having your health helps. They say when 
the track’s fast you can hardly hear the horse’s hooves. | suppose 
that’s the way it should be. A cabin off in the mountains. Clouds 
drying out on your clothesline. Old boy skunk. Lights at dusk in 
the valley. Pulling the years into your body like nuts into a hat. 

| gave my Knew. My Blind. My pretty Knew. O my snawny 
glee so endlessly! A fair or narrow beauty will in healing coaxed 
fishes ride. On waves the gardens purply glide. Grace, found, 
chariot-widening—nor all the crying—'‘'Certainly not I!" —At seven 
glen the heart is stole again. Wish a pudding. 

As heavy too. 

Young lost—full so cold and all a-deathing—tears for a soul 
in trouble. 

Have ye any majesty my friend. 

Chilling sable winds they drink at me. 

The tongue rolls frith and shrill fear my tubs doth beat. 

A sudden flesh of words (Assume my gift) and if it phantom 
have it lair—crossed quiet out—together's queen 

s'Il build my foolish lip a taller pace—ay a twinkling 

beau for you devil’s queer-gunned daughter. 

Wondrous changes. The speeches fetched from smoky calves. 

One lawful as you please. I’m sorry sir. Wits for monuments. 
Profit each bliss to last out the traitorous kiss. 

Or, esteemed, gratify thine own feast? 

To cross the long alone. The falling many—bribed dust 

mantling the uncaring ground—Lend the world a clean! Visible 

surely are the shoulders of the Messenger. Gone gone 

(except to the god) are the wives of the long-awaited. Nor 

any summer sleeves the arms of mountains in our sky. 

Pour us another drink than death's. 

Our eyes fill with air and the Gate is a wound which the 
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spirit dies through— 
O comb up the bells! Hounds have pilgrimages too — and 
the breasts of these pretty days rub together so daintily my lad. 
When we were two and they were twenty not hunting flowers in 
the field but pointing guns at each other. 
Furry talk of spiders— 
Bestride this swirling | Nature am a devotee of I kindly as- 
sure you mam. GREAT BASTARD leaping 
full of 
blood not of pigs or stones or hickory sticks 
but full of the blood of men. 
And it doesn’t end. The voices of so many lives 
making a scowling din. 
As useless as the private is?—the secret ear 
listening . . . that house where anger has no place ... where 
(should the wing not forget Its shining)! 
But there is a shabby crying in the nations. 
Lanes grow hands to strangle the unwary 
And if this enflamed adventure 
in midnight high host sleeping O the sweet wooing gather of my 
course—a cruel price. Ragged castle sinking under the Claws. 
Fiddles sound in the oyster. How it all adorns—granted the magic 
and the bitterness. The very mold and shape of the fisher whose 
only haul is the snowy 
shouting of Terror. 
Ah it listens! That bright red kissing. Take heed of cottages! 
Hush harsh bure. 
The inventor devising himself. But no matter—no matter. 
It is already done. 
THE RANGE OF THE HEIGHTS IS WHIRRING ALL 
AROUND US. 
Unto bird candle radiant 
tree 
-—that it oever 
betray us. Knowest 
the grim haunts 
of vision—nor have 
betwittering caution 
O my pale 
my wide 
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my airwood cathedral 

—horsemen 

dismount! Sorrowtouched 

Light—no heart 

but shall have praise from Thee ...no forehead 

but shall these hymning fingers feel, 

The sour odor of the poor. The swarming thighs 
of their outraged dead. 
Only dress the soul, is it? 
—surely the living have been left beautifully to rot in 
their stinking kennels. 
| think the moaning outsounds the tinkle 
of fat sticky little bards 
who twange their navels in the orderly and 
empty drawingrooms of “Our Literature’— 
| am so full of rage! 
| am so full of contempt for these smug lice! 
| tell them to stay away from my books! 
| want to stand outside their blood-drenched ‘‘culture”’! 
| want nothing to do with them! 
Once and for all, | reject the whole damn scaly swindle! 

It builds up and it runs down. You take the 
cap off the bottle and you swallow the ink. You get blood on your 
mouth and you wonder what hit you. You start a page and somebody 
comes to the door and wants you to buy a brush. You open a fresh 
can of fish for the cat and it goes to sleep on your best shirt. 
You decide it might be just the thing to write a nice, warm letter 
to the Guggenheim Committee. Instead you draw up a list of all 
the books you'd like to own—of all the albums—of all the paintings 
—of all the wines and all the foods—in the middle of that you 
begin to wonder what it would be like to live in India or Scuth 
Dakota or London, England. You climb up on a chair and fleck 
a web off the ceiling. You walk into the other room and hike 
the shade up. Everything looks about the same as the last time 
you looked out. You put your coat on and take a slowie around 
the block. You note with growing concern that the number of 
brewers’ wagons is increasing daily. You jump in time—your reflexes 
being quicker than the little fellow’s in the dinner clothes—but 
such language! You get back and sit down and pick up your writing 
things—and the words come rushing out 
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I'll never live another life. 

—Enough to knock the props out from under anybody, that 
little thought! 

So you start reading the thing over. You take your pen and 
start slashing whole sections cut—God what a merry clip! You 
really get warmed up to it—Wait a minute! Wait a minute! You're 
killing the whole damn works— 

You light a cigarette and take a sip of coffee. You try to think 
ah hell it isn’t that bad, you've got some pretty fair things in there— 

Slam the feeling in. Anything get in your way, knock it down! 
Hold the pen in both hands if you have to. Make the whcle 
wonderful big damn thing go bulling up and shake the living day- 
lights out of them! 

Once you break training in this racket you're through. You've 
got to know when to take it easy—and when to let it go. You've 
got to learn to move around nice and loose—letting the target 
think you're half asleep—setting your feet just right—maybe 
waving to your uncle—one two polish my flue—and then you get 
in there and make with every muscle you've got. 

That’s part of it—a tiny spot down in the corner of the 
picture. What the rest of the picture is—? Maybe when the angel 


lifts his Foot off it . . . Hello uncle boy! How’s the old kid! 
Wild chill beast 
gois lon light NAKED above 


the puved peach of speech 
hurroo huroo hurroo huroo 

my pretty pretty 

Knew—most neat to meet upon the savory street. Full work; 
hair; the dancing table; judgment in an injured dish; a foul end 
nearing—wait closer! merit does no ridiculous abuse; rejoice in 
green and brown (within sight) ... Whom! Welcome or die has 
its points. Without conceit either. 

New sullen shepherd. 

Wise or false. Flame-born. 

Thee; strange; men; towns. 

Air. Fire. Grace. Faith. 

Beauty delights. 


a pie of boys 
(greater Life. Fame for all!) 
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lam that watcher which is 


And what hath been 


Son of. 

Throne-eye with Thine own opening. As no whip—splendor 
upon splendor. Mastery 
flourisheth! Shutting out 
all victorious foes. 


THE ARGUMENT 


“Limit. fathers. up. triumph. sail. leadeth. content. established. 
who. having. come. heart. lack. comfort. heard. pine. hast. perfect. 
one. middle. liftest. not. under. lamentation. again. length. countries. 
high. returning. nether. fail. ever. whose. god. made. labor. other. 
this. me. more. glance. when. myrrh.traveler draw. hear. drinking.” 
spake the Management. 


TUT OUTWITS THE NASTY ROBBER 


Gentles. A black prologue. 

Curtain folks. Kindly remove your flippers from the aisle. 
Jev. Have you the ---? 

Ner. Ay. May it please your worship— 

Kai. Let’s him a trick or two show. (They show him.) 
Pag. Decorum’s only skindeep—that at least is umbre. 
Abo. What’s umbre? 

Hir. Ah, my divine creature! (He takes her into the wings.) 
Sda. But what is umbre? 

Fot. Ah ha, my toothsome! (He takes her into the wings.) 
Ner. What’s to be done with this -? 

Kai. Let’s him another trick or two show. (They show him.) 
Pag. Does umbre maybe mean insinuating? 

Lok. Ho, ho, my little starling. (He takes her into the wings.) 


But the thing always goes on somehow. One day it works 
pretty good; the next, lousy. Loosen it up. A little afraid of it maybe. 

| like to see love over there in big letters. 

Beauty delights—? —-But how else could | say just that? 

a pie of boys—Worth every second of the three hours | put 
into it. 

I’m beginning to get the feel of this book. Fact. 

Thee; strange; men; towns—That’s sad, damn it! 


THE MIRACLE 


WILLIAM ZUKERMAN 


We were sitting at the mouth of the cave where, three 
days before, we had laid the Son of Man after we had taken 
Him off the Cross, and we were waiting for the Miracle of the 
Resurrection from the death to happen. We rolled off the heavy 
stone from the mouth of the cave and sat waiting dumbly for 
Him to appear from the dark, gaping hole, gentle, kind, smiling 
His sad smile and with that remote look of infinite compassion 
in His eyes which had always made Him nearer to us than any 
bebng alive. 

Not for a moment did we doubt His coming and the miracle 
of resurrection as we sat there in front of the dark cave, under 
the blue sky and early morning sun of a young spring day in 
the hills of Galilee. For was it not promised to us by Himself 
aad by those who knew and loved Him most? Was it not the 
only ray of hope in our drab, poor lives weighted down with 
suffering and oppression? Our dearest and most precious posses- 
sion? Was it not the faith in the miracle that had given us the 
strength to watch His agony from a distance and to remain alive 
afterwards? What would our lives be like without that single glimmer 
of light, without the certainty of the miracle? 

We waited long and patiently. The morning was young and 
cool; the air, so clear and transparent that we could see our 
native hills for miles around us. The birds seemed overcome with 
the joy of the secret hope and Spring in the air and they chirruped 
and spinned in an exuberance of happiness. The dew was still on 
the grass and on the field flowers which stood still, washed with 
their petals opened to the sun like children’s lips waiting for 
something glorious and wonderful to happen; the whole werld 
seemed to hold its breath in expectation with us. The rays of 
early morning sun beat down strongly upon us and we could feel 
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the sap of life rising in us and bursting forth, even as it did in 
the blossom-covered trees on the slopes of the hills. We knew 
with all our beings that the same mighty process was now going 
on silently and mysteriously in the dark cave and that soon it 
would reveal itself to us in its greatest magnificence. 

Suddenly as we were, thus, sitting silently and jubilantly 
waiting, a voice came from the cave, a voice soft, yet sharp, a 
voice we knew so well and loved so much, His voice when His 
anger was aroused against the Pharisees and evil doers. But we 
remained sitting in the same posture as before, calm, quiet, 
confident. It was as if the words we heard were not actually 
spoken aloud, but their meaning only glided into our consciousness 
together with the rays of the sun, with the blueness of the sky 
and with the softness of the caress of the spring air of the hills 
of Galilee. 

And the voice spoke and said: 

“Why are ye here? Why sit ye here waiting for a miracle? 
Ye, of blind faith and of no courage? Think ye, that you would 
allow the Son of Man to be crucified on the cross and then He 
would arise for you from the dead to bring you hope, happiness 
and meaning to life? Think ye, that you would permit your loved 
ones to be dragged through the mud and dirt of Calvary, through 
the sweat and blood of Golgotha and then they would rise for 
you in their old strength, beauty and splendor as if nothing 
happened? Can any living being go through this agony and come 
out the same as it was? Can even God's mercy make whole cruel 
destruction such as this? 

“O, ye of strong faith and of nothing else, where were you 
when the Son of Man was staggering up the Hill? When He was 
jeered at, mocked, humiliated, degraded? When His body quivered 
under the lashes of the foe? When the rusty nails were driven 
into His flesh? Why did you stand in the security of a distant hill 
and watch His agony as if it were a spectacle? Why did you not 
come out from your hiding and share with Him His fears, His pain, 
the bitterness of His failure and the horror of His death? Why 
did you, too, forsake Him in the hour of His greatest need? 

“Think ye that because you were sorrowful on the night of 
His agony you have cleared your conscience and will even be 
rewarded with a miracle? That because you wept at the sight of 
the crucifixion you will witness the rise of a new life? Verily, | 
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say unto you, you are as base as the crucifiers and as sanctimonious 
as the Pharisees. Those think that they can climb to the pinnacle 
of happiness and power through murder and crucifixion, or that 
they can wash their hands and say ‘We did not shed this blood’, 
and you, in your self-righteousness, have come here to wait for 
a miracle in the false assurance that the Son of Man has come 
to the world to lay down His life that you may have salvation. 

“O, ye, who are worse than the hypocrites, you are waiting 
here in vain for a miracle. There cannot and there will not be a 
miracle here today, or any day. There can be no resurrection and 
no new life in a world which is half crucified and the other half 
looking on the crucifixion as upon an atonement for its sins. 
There can be no joy and happiness for some based on the pain 
and agony of others. The City of God cannot be built on the 
foundation of any human sacrifice, even if it is for the glory of 
my Father. Verily, | say unto you, not until you will realize that 
no son of man may die that his brother may live, will there be 
any salvation for you. Not even the least of God’s children 
may be deprived of his life to bring happiness to the whole of 
creation. Verily, verily, | say unto you, there can ba no atonement 
for man’s sins through the blood and tears of others and there 
is no salvation except that which is accomplished by man himself 
through his own pain and suffering. A world that expects to 
wade through oceans of blood to its happiness, will never attain 
it. The Son of Man cannot come back alive to a world that 
is dead. It is you who have to be resurrected first before He 
can rise from the dead. Not within yonder cave, but within you 


” 


the miracle of resurrection must begin. . . 


The voice died down as it came, genty gliding out of our 
consciousness. It seemed to us as if the voice had not ceased 
speaking, but was merely receding further and further into the 
hills, growing fainter and fainter until we could hear it no more. 
Only once, towards the end, did we catch a note of tiredness 
in the voice which gripped our hearts even as did His last cry 
which came to us through the dusk of Calvary. For all we knew, 
we might have dreamed, or thought the words instead of hearing 
them, so softly did they come and go. And so we remained 
unmoved and sitting before the dark, gaping hole, waiting patiently 
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for the miracle of resurrection to happen. There we sat, as if 
nothing had happened, drinking, in long, deep draughts, the blue 
transparent air, the warm rays of the morning sun, the youth and 
hope of an early spring day in the hills of Galilee. 

And after we had waited for along time and no one appeared, 
we rose slowly and walked timidly into the dark cave. There we 
saw that it was empty. The limp, mutilated dead body which we, 
ourselves, had brought into this place was gone. In a flash we 
knew the truth:—THE MIRACLE HAD COME. It came in spite 
of the Voice, in spite of the warning, in spite of our cowardice, 
our weakness and our selfishness. Our faith had proven stronger 
than our evil, ignorance and indifference and has created a miracle 
where none was possible. The Son of Man had risen from the 
dead and at this very moment, perhaps, He was marching in the 
glorious sunshine, under the blue sky of an early spring day in 
the hills of Galilee. God’s mercy has been greater than His just 
anger. The promise made to us has been fulfilled. We have not 
been deceived and not been deserted. The strongest desire of 
our hearts has been fulfilled; our greatest hope has come true. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah. 

Wild with joy we rushed out from the dark cave shouting: 
“A Miracle; a Miracle has happened. The Son of Man has risen 
from the dead”, and our shouts resounded loudly and joyously in 
the clear Spring air of the hills of Galilee. 

And beyond those hills, a world hungry for hope, fearful of 
death and, like ourselves, unable to live without a miracle, received 
our tidings with joyous acclamation. 


CAN DEMOCRACY BE SOCIALIZED? 


ARTHUR W. CALHOUN 


Max Eastman’s denial of the possibility of democratic soc- 
ialism would not sound so devastating if we had not got into 
the way of making a fetish of democracy and confusing it with 
‘government by the people’, whereas it has never been that and 
never can be—unless the leopard becomes capable of changing 
his spots. ‘Social democracy’ and ‘democratic socialism’ are im- 
possible, not by reason of anything in the nature of man, but 
solely because they are both contradictions in terms, a contradiction 
akin to the identification of state and society. 

It is indeed not too much to say that the term ‘democracy. 
is so discredited by history as to be incapable of salvage to any 
good use, and continued employment of it merely ensnares generous 
and hopeful spirits in the toils of wishful thinking. Not that 
democracy was not in its day a step forward, but when the attempt 
is made to assign it thereby eternal value, a fraud, witting or 
unwitting, is perpetrated on those concerned for human welfare 
irrespective of class tradition. 

Whatever self-determination was exercised by primitive groups 
still on a kinship basis ought not to be called democracy any 
more than it ought to be called sovietism or syndicalism, for it 
is never legitimate to read concepts created by history back into 
prehistoric eras. No word is available in the English tongue to 
designate the self-determination of a population, and until such 
a word arises we shall have to resort to clumsy circumlocution. 
Certainly we can not think intelligently about the problem by 
relying on such a word as democracy, which relates to a particular 
phase of human struggle in what has been relatively a ‘modern’ 
period of history, a struggle and a phase and a period now 
definitely over. 


Democracy was never the expression of mass self-determination, 
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Rather it arose as a device of a developing middle class desirous 
of deepening its hold on life and of broadening the basis of its 
prosperity. It was a way of reducing the political strength of the 
old aristocracy to the advantage of the new, business-minded 
‘bourgeoisie’ (although this last term has too much of a city 
connotation to entirely fill the bill, inasmuch as the rural middle 
class also enters the picture). In a sense, democratic ‘rights’ were 
bought like any other commodity, in the first instance by making 
it worth the while of monarchs to strengthen the middle class 
against the blue bloods. 

OF course it is not possible to generalize with complete 
accuracy about democracy in all ages and the world over, but it 
is substantially correct to say that it has always been a narrow 
class interest. Certainly the Athenian democrats, even at the height 
of Greek democracy, had no desire to include the toiling masses 
within the zone of privilege, any more than did Cromwell and his 
henchmen in the days of the English ‘commonwealth’. The greatest 
democrats, in the heyday of democracy, always knew how to crimp 
the aspirations of the masses, or at least to define them in un- 
realizable terms. Thus such great democrats as Abraham Lincoln 
and Andrew Jackson romanticized a dead past in which each worker 
might start as an apprentice, become a journeyman, and cherish hopes 
of becoming one day a self-employed enterpriser, or perhaps 
even of being the master of apprentices and journeymen. This 
was an idealization of the medieval bougeoisie, a conception 
entirely irrelevant to proletarian interests in even the nineteenth 
century. 

The course of time made it necessary, to be sure, to extend 
the franchise, but generally for some ulterior purpose; certainly 
not with a view to establishing real ‘government by the people’, 
if the term ‘people’ is understood to reach below the middle class. 
Thus the attainment of manhood suffrage in the United States 
is a function of that pioneering in which the axe and the rifle 
"made all men equally tall’’ so that the sluggish seaboard states 
had to give the young men the vote as a means of keeping them 
from going west. Likewise, in England, the extension of suffrage 
to city workers has to be taken as expressive of the desire of 
the landed interests to use the new voters against the capitalists, 
and the extension of suffrage to the rural workers, as expressing 
the hopes of the bourgeoisie that they would vote against the 
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landlords. The fact that both sets of hopes were misguided is 
irrelevant. The English working class got suffrage, not as an act 
of justice but as a maneuver of politics, and in that realm, nothing 
big ever gets done on its merits. The English statesman who, on 
the passage of the Reform Bill, said, “We have enfranchised our 
masters; now we must educate them,” may have been personally 
ingenuous and sincere, but events in every democratic country show 
that public education has been in the main a process of keeping 
the masses inert so far as an expression of their own major in- 
terests is concerned. 

When the suffrage was bestowed on the emancipated slaves 
in the 1860's, it bore the appearance of being a noble grant of 
human rights, but in reality it was a momentary device by which 
the eastern business interests kept southern politics confused and 
chaotic and incapable of alliance with the West—until such time 
as the business interests had securely fastened their hold on the 
whole nation, after which Negro suffrage was allowed to !apse, 
since it no longer mattered to any group seeking power. Its present 
tentative revival may be related to the stirrings of Labor, but, on 
the other hand, consider the sinister note struck by a letter from 
the plantation belt a few years ago to the Columbia, S.C. State, 
in which the writer said in substance: ‘‘There are getting to be too 
many radicals in the U.S. We must keep them from forming a party. 
We must keep them in the Democratic Party and swamp them with 
the votes of intelligent, property-owning Negroes.” This letter is a 
better treatise on democracy than are most of the vast tomes on 
the theme. 

Now it is not necessary to deny that democracy does bring 
certain tangible benefits to the masses; but so do the economic 
operations of capitalism, which are not ordinarily made the subject 
of idealization. There may even be a certain inevitability in the 
internal workings of bourgeois political power, as of bourgeois 
economic power, that tend to transcend the system; but whether 
either democracy or capitalism can expect to be final is another 
question. Those that see them being undermined and superseded by 
virtue of resident forces are at least debarred from making them 
ideals. 

Might not one even entertain the hypothesis that the principal 
reason why democracy is tolerated after it has served the purpose 
of breaking feudal power is that it affords a convenient method 
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adjusting internal differences in the middle class and a comfortable 
device for lulling the masses into quiescence through an illusion 
of sovereignty, whereas they might be harder to handle if they 
were not allowed to go through the motions of voting whereby 
they are confused, distracted from consideration of basic interests, 
and kept in conformity to the status quo? 

Certainly realists will have to object to keeping the term 
democracy for something so alien to its origins, its history, its 
tenor, and its spirit as actual effective power rising from below 
out of mass initiative would be. Certainly there can’t be demo- 
cratic socialism any more than there could be capitalistic socialism 
or state socialism, and social democracy is a contradiction of terms 
inasmuch as democracy connotes the interests of a segment of 
society rather than of the social whole. Neither does it do any 
good to say, “What’s in a name? It’s a method just the same!” 
There is grave danger of being so ensnared by words as to forego 
the reality we are supposed to be seeking. 

The disturbing thing about most current treatments of human 
problems is that most people seem to think that there is no 
possibility of arousing the masses to any real concern over their 
own interests or any actual initiative toward social control for the 
common good. Some are willing to gravitate into authoritarianism, 
however disguised in phraseology. Others are disposed to revert 
to Adam Smith’s “invisible hand” to adjust the world’s problems. 
Precisely that is the faith of bona fide free enterprisers, of whom 
| suppose Max Eastman is one. Now if we could resurrect John 
Spargo, the tale would be complete. 

| wonder, however, whether those that despair cf being able 
to assert popular control over a planned economy have discovered 
anything to distinguish men from cattle, or if they think that there 
is any way of developing the mass initiative necessary to make 
the population under ‘free enterprise’ at its best better than 
contented cows. O! of course a few bulls are present in every 
considerable herd, and their authority may suffice save where the 
owners intervene. 

In the last analysis, what Max Eastman means is not that 
democracy cannot be socialized but that nothing can be socialized. 
Hf he is right, the sooner we find out so, the better. 


LONDON LETTER TO RETORT 


GEORGE WOODCOCK 


July 5, 1945 

Peace has not brought a great difference to the appearance 
of English life. The blackout has been lifted and the netting 
peeled off the bus windows, a few shelters are being pulled down, 
and the people no longer go about in a state of perpetual tension, 
in expectation of the next flying bomb or rocket. But the main 
features of wartime life remain. 

Food is even more scarce than at this time last year—rations 
have been cut and quewes outside the shops are longer than ever, 
although such products as fish are being thrown away for lack of 
properly organised transport. A great cigarette famine has arisen, 
and it is once again difficult to get any of the cheap smokeable 
brands, except under the counter. Clothes are becoming more 
scarce, and a variety of products which would have appeared in- 
dispensible before the war have disappeared from the open market. 
Combs and elastic, for instance, are still bought from black market 
traders in the streets. Beer is almost completely chemical; spirits 
and wine are reserved for the influential. Trains are crowded and 
unpunctual, and bus services in the country have been cut to a 
ridiculous minimum. 

Worst of all, most of the wartime restrictions on the individual 
remain. Much publicity was given to the withdrawal of certain 
defense regulations, but the restrictions that affected fundamental 
liberties of speech and action were not abolished. It is now possible 
to leave oars in a boat; but it is still forbidden to talk revolution 
to a soldier. Conscription, both military and industrial, and the 
identity card system, remain; the nation ts carefully docketed in 
the bureaucratic pigeon-holes. Of course, there are thousands ‘on 
the run’ whose activities do not correspond with the records, but 
the majority of the people remain, yet at any rate, docile servants 
of the card indexes. 
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Nevertheless, there are differences under the surface. The 
English people, half-consciously, regard the war as over so far as 
they are concerned. They are not really interested in the Japanese 
war, except to hope that they or their relatives will not be sent 
East. The neurotic outbursts on Victory Day were a sufficient sign 
that the people had shed their war mentality, and the surface 
tension that held in feelings during the war has broken apart. 
Internal conflicts and contradictions are becoming evident. Dis- 
content in industry has broken out in a series of small strikes, 
and there is a mounting volume of annoyance over such ripe post- 
war questions as demobilisation, housing, rationing, etc. This kind 
of discontent is further aggravated by the fact that the reduction 
of war production has meant a decrease in wages, and also by the 
reappearance of unemployment in some industries. The government 
departments are still harrying individual conscientious objectors into 
uncongenial jobs, while such events as the disbanding of the civil 
defense organisations will very soon create a great un'employment 
problem. Already there are more street musicians in action than 
we have seen for some years. 

Lack of food and proper housing aecomodation, the strain of 
air raids, annoyance with controls and the fear of impending 
unemployment, have all helped to turn the English into a sad, 
grumbling people. They are mentally and physically vitiated, and 
personally | can see little chance of their doing much more than 
grumbling. There may be a few large strikes and some desertions 
from the army, but | do not think there is the least chance of a 
revolution, or of any movement of rebellion that will be beyond 
the control of the ruling class. 

Bread and circuses are the order of the day. The bread is 
meagre—it consists of a mean social insurance scheme and a few 
gratuities to people in the services. But the circuses are on a 
large scale. There have been three recently, to carry over the 
period of transition from war to peace, and more will no doubt 
be staged in the near future. 

Firstly, there was the great Belsen-Buechenwald circus, which 
aroused a disconcerting kind of morbid interest among the people. 
An exhibition of horror photos in the centre of London still has 
long queues stretching down the street at any hour of any day. 
The sadistic interest in these revelations is an interesting indi- 
cation of the general brutalisation of standards, the adoption of 
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something very like the Nazi ethics, which has taken place in 
Europe during the war. People talk in lurid detail of what they 
would do to Hitler, but, in default of their own operations on the 
deceased Fuehrer, they gain great vicarious pleasure from seeing what 
the Nazis did to the Jews. It is only a step from this to English 
pogroms. The taste for cruelty is already there, engendered by 
years of brutal thriller novels and films, and fostered in wartime 
by the conditioning in cxllousness imposed by the battle schoel 
training of army @onscripts. 

The horror camp sensations had hardly worn away before we 
came to the second great circus, the declaration of peace in Europe. 
The result of this was not the same outburst of healthy patriotic 
joy which the authorities had expected. There was a neurotic 
release of pent-up emotions for two or three days after the de- 
claration of peace; many people appeared patriotic because it was 
the fashionable way of reacting from the war life. But underneath 
all the tawdry flag waving and the artificially stimulated orgies, 
there was an obvious cynicism. Nowhere was there the feeling ef 
joy with which the people of 1918 looked forward to a resumption 
of pre-war conditions. Many people expressed their opinion that 
there was no reason at all to rejoice, aad in the minds of most 
there was an unpleasant feeling that very soon they might be 
plunged back into the conditions of unemployment or uncertainty 
which had afflicted them during the years of the pre-war depression. 

The declaration of peace was followed by a general reducticn 
in rations, which was insufficiently compensated by a promise of 
petrol for cars and the withdrawal of unimportant defense regu- 
lations. This revelation of the prospect that ‘peace’ was to be 
leaner than war had its effect on public opinion, and the underlying 
cynicism began to show itself in such bitterness that another 
diversion appeared necessary. 

This was provided by the dissolution of the Coalition gov- 
ernment and the announcement of a general election, to turn the 
attention of the people away from the realities of their own 
concrete difficulties into the abstractions of party warfare. The 
Nazi bogey had to be replaced by the Conservative or Labour 
bogey in order to turn the attention of the people from the fact 
that the real cause of their frustrated lives was not this or that 
particular enemy but a whole social order and a political philosophy. 
of exploitation and authority. 
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The election was rigged by agreement ameng the leading 
parties. The Tories blamed the Labour Party for breaking the 
Coalition, the Labour Party blamed the Tories for Churchill's 
ultimatum to choose between ending the Coalition now and carrying 
it on to the end of the Japanese war. But it was obvious that 
the whole affair was arranged, and that the Labour Party Confer- 
ence was used to make the final token decision to end the Co- 
alition, because it was felt that an election demanded by a pseudo- 
working class organisation would arouse less distrust than one 
decreed by the fiat of a discredited government. 

There is little choice between the policies of the two leading 
parties. The Conservatives talk in many voices, to suit all tastes. 
Beaverbrook demands the end of controls, though he still omits 
to mention any objection to conscription, that most monstrous of 
all forms of control. The Tory Reform group support the continuance 
of certain forms of controls as the beginning of a neo-fascist man- 
agerial state. The Labour Party's platform reads like the demands 
of pre-war Tory back benchers, and calls for tariffs, imperial 
preference and conscription, all in the name of the workers! 

The press is busy exhuming the passions of political rivalry 
which were buried during the Coalition. Right-wing papers which 
had contained fulsome praises of Bevin and Morrison turned over 
to violent denunciation in a few days. The Daily Mail sent its 
representatives up to the Labour Party conference with instructions 
to reverse wartime policy and to report everything in a hostile 
manner. 

In spite of all the shouting, neither side desires a complete 
victory. The Labour leaders are scared at the idea of taking res- 
ponsibility for the complicated home and foreign situations, and 
the talk which is already being put round concerning a Liblab 
Coalition shows that they are really anxious, if they win, to do 
so without a clear majority, so that they can excuse their failures 
by saying that they did not have complete power. Some of the 
Tories are obviously anxious for a great victory, but there are 
others who would not be sorry if the Labour Party were allowed 
to discredit itself by mishandling urgent postwar questions like 
demobilisation, housing, European power politics, etc. 

The smaller left parliamentary groups are not in the running. 
The Communists have supported Labour candidates in some con- 
stituencies and have broken up their meetings in others. The I.L.P 
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tried to reaffiliate to the Labour Party, but was rejected. Its one 
good theoretician, F.A.Ridley, thanked Laski, chairman of the Labour 
Party, for saving the I.L.P. from political suicide. 

Meanwhile, outside the party election struggles, the government 
has been maintaining a wide attack on the small revolutionary groups, 
particularly the anarchists. The attack began with raids on the offices 
of Freedom Press and on the residences of many individual anarchists. 
The raids were carried out by the Special Branch, a semi-secret 
political section of the British Police, who conducted their inves- 
tigations with an obvious intention of disrupting the work of the 
organisations concerned and of terroising as many people as possible. 
They also paid visits to landlords and employers of anarchists, in 
order to create as much extra-legal persecution as they could. 

The affair culminated in the arrest of four of tha anarchists 
and their trial on a charge under the Defense Regulations of at- 
tempting to seduce soldiers from their duties. The prosecution case 
was extremely feeble, but the judge was partisan, and the court 
was filled with detectives and informers, who even went so far as 
to examine the identity cards of the public during the hearing of 
the case. The result of this judicial farce was that three of the 
anarchists were sent to prison for nine months. This was a test 
case, conducted by the Attorney-General himself, and the main 
issue was a political one of freedom of speech and writing. The 
case can be takem as having proved that it is criminal to write 
history in any way that is likely to arouse disloyal ideas in the 
readers—in other words, the decision vindicates the old Nazi 
principle of history being written according to the ideas of the 
dominant ruling group. 

The persecution has given more publicity to the anarchist 
movement than it ever had before in this country, and has aroused 
a great deal of interest in anarchist ideas. The anarchists ere 
still by no means an important group, but this trial has put their 
principles and their activities on the political map for the first 
time. 

Petty attacks of various kinds continue. A few more houses 
have been searched, and some anarchists have been sacked by the 
instigation of the police. Phones are tapped, and | have seen a 
considerable number of envelopes which have been delivered by 
post and show obvious signs of having been opened in transit. 
Police methods in England are steadily becoming more ruthless 
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and arbitrary. This applies particularly to the Special Branch, which 
contains a picked selection of the worst men in the police force, 
and which has its informers in the recognized tradition of political 
police work. 

These activities on the part of the authorities are an indi- 
cation of the kind of social terrorism we can expect in the peace 
years. There are many stories of police being trained for street 
fighting, of machine guns stored in police stations, etc, and, however 
much truth or falsehood there may be in such stories, they are 
at least the indication of a tendency in this country. 

We are faced by an era of conscription, of economic scarcity, 
and of the increasing suppression of any freedom of expression 
that might evoke a response in the deep disillusionment of the 
people. 

Meanwhile, we are all growing very cynical and pessimistic 
of the immediate future. Not only are the people apathetic towards 
the government and war; they are equally distrustful of any alter- 
native idea, and are governed more by their immediate needs for 
food and security than by any long-term vision. They are certainly 
not in the mood for drastic change of any kind, and even more 
remote from their present attitude is a realisation of those moral 
values of mutual aid and brotherhood which alone can produce a 
successful revolution in society. The situation may be as bad in 
America. It cannot be much worse. 


August 7, 1045 

| think everybody was surprised by the results of the elections. 
The prestige of the Tories had been declining steadily since its 
winter high-point, but the most optimistic Labour man did not 
expect more than a bare majority, and most people thought a 
Tory majority of 20 or so was the most likely result. 

A number of causes can be assigned for the Tory downfall. 
Firstly, they failed to implement the declaration of peace with the 
kind of actions which were likely to make people feel that peace 
was worth having. Instead of becoming more plentiful, food was 
more scanty, and this antagcnised the wemen. The slowness of 
demobilisation annoyed the Forces, and the lack of any initiative 
in housing annoyed everybody. Nevertheless, the Tories might still 
have saved themselves if they had not let Churchill take an 
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absolutely silly propaganda line of abusing the men with whom he 
had worked a few days before and trying to build himself up as the 
great man who saved Britain. The gigantic posters of his bleated 
face which were plastered all over the country probadly did as 
much as anything else to persuade people to vote against him. 

The Labour Party went forward with a scanty programme, but 
their choice of candidates was clever in its appeal to the middle 
class. There were no wild statements in the programme, and no 
wild men at the hustings. The suburbs were reassured, and it is 
significant that, while the working class districts voted Labour 
without any apparent enthusiam, the middle class districts were 
alive with the enthusiasm of new converts. Out of over 400 
Labour members returned to parliament, only 77 were real pro- 
letarians. 

A great victory for the middle class, but not for the workers. 
The first act of the new government was to send soldiers to scab 
on the dockers who were working slow in London. 

Atlee has been very careful in selecting his government to 
include all the potential wild men he could possibly work in, so 
that Aneurin Bevan has his teeth drawn in the Ministry of Health 
and G.R.Strauss is safely straight-jacketed as a Parliamentary 
Secretary. 


ON TREASON AGAINST NATURAL 
SOCIETIES 


PAUL GOODMAN 


We speak of the Society, with a capital S, as “against the 
interests of Society’, as tho it were a unitary thing, more than 
the leose confederation of lesser societies which also admittedly 
exist. The unanimity of behavior in the industrial, economic, mil- 
itary, educational, and mass-entertained Society certainly justifies 
the usage. Some philosophers call the Society “inorganic”, meaning 
that many of the mores, e.g. traffic-congestion, are too remote 
from biological functions and impede them; but in the classical 
sense of organism, namely that the least parts mutually cause each 
other, the Society is more organic than societies have ever been; 
every action, especially the absurd ones, can be shown to have 
social causes and to be a social necessity. Disease is no less 
organic than health. 

Yet in some of the strongest meanings of social unity, the 
Society is almost chaotic; one such is the unanimity of moral 
judgments in the most important personal issues. Thus ought a girl 
to be a virgin at marriage? Is there a single standard for husband 
and wife? Is theft within the law permissible? Is patriotism ridi- 
culous?—It would be possible to collect millions of votes on 
either side of such questions. | have made a practice of asking 
various persons what would be their attitude to receiving an 
incestuous brother and sister as overnight guests, and on this 
issue got many diverse replies! 

‘Of course the universal confusion and toleration in such 
matters is itself a sign of social unanimity: namely, that people 
have agreed to divorce (and disregard) intimate personal concerns 
and opinions from the public ritual that exerts social pressure. 
The resulting uniformity of dress, behavior, desire is at the same 
time intense and bloodless; and there is no longer such a thing 


as earnest speech. 
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Now with regard to the legal penalty for crimes, like theft, 
bigamy, incest, treason, murder, no such confusion and toleration 
exists. Once the case is brought to court, there is little diversity 
of judgment and punishment. Yet obviously the lack of moral 
pressure keeps many cases out of court, for there is no scandal; 
adultery, for example, is a crime that is never brought to court. 
Does not this put the criminal law in an extraordinary positicn, 
and reduce the work of juries—which ought to express the strength 
of social opinion—to the merely logical function of judging evi- 
dence, which a judge could do better? 

But the discrepancy between the moral and legal judgment 
of crime reveals the following situation: On the one hand the 
people, distracted by their time-table and their commodities, are 
increasingly less concerned with the passional temptations that 
lead to crime; these are suppressed, sophisticatedly understcod 
rather than felt, partially abreacted by press and movies; they do 
not seem diabolic; the easy toleration of the idea goes with the 
total repression of the wish. But on the other hand, the brute 
existence of any society whatever always in fact depends on the 
personal behavior of each soul. Therefore the Law is inflexible 
and unsophisticated. It is as tho the Society knows the repressions 
that makes its existence possible, but to the members of the Society 
this knowledge has become unconscious. In this way is achieved the 
maximum of coercion by the easiest means. The separation of per- 
sonal and political and of moral and legal is a sign that to be 
coerced has become second nature. Thus it is that people are 
“protected from the cradle to the grave’! 

Many (I believe most) of the so-called crimes are really free 
acts whose repression causes our timidity; natural society has a 
far shorter list of crimes. But on the contrary, there is now an 
important class of acts that are really crimes and yet are judged 
indifferent or with approval by law and morals both. Acts which 
lead to unconcerned behavior are crimes. The separation of natural 
concern and institutional behavior is not only a sign of coercion, 
but it is positively destructive of natural society. Let me give an 
obvious example. 

Describing a bombed area and a horror-hospital in Germany, 
a Sergeant writes: ‘In modern war there are crimes not criminals. 
In modern society there is evil but there is no devil. Murder has 
been mechanized and rendered impersonal. The foul deed of bloody 
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hands belongs to a bygone era when man cculd commit his cwn 
sins. . . . Here, as in many other cases, the guilt belongs to the 
machine. Somewhere in the apparatus of bureaucracy, memoranda, 
and clean efficient directives, a crime has been committed.” These 
have become familiar observations: the lofty bembardier is nota 
killer, just as the capitalist trapped in the market does not willingly 
deal slow death, etc. The system and now the machine itself! are 
guilty. Shall we bring into court the tri-motor aeroplane? 

The most blessed thing in the werld is to live by faith without 
imputation of guilt; having the Kingdom within. Lo, these persons 
have no imputation of guilt, and have they the Kingdom within? 
—riders, as Hawthorne said, of the Celestial Railway! 

The crime that these persons—we all in our degree—are 
committing happens to be the most heinous in jurisprudence; it 
is a crime worse than murder. It is Treason. Treason against natural 
societies so far as they exist. 

Not all commit Treason to our natural societies in the same 
degree; some are more the principals, some more the accomplices. 
But it is ridiculous to say that the crime cannot be imputed or 
that anyone commits it without intent and in ignorance. For 
everyone knows the moments in which he conforms against his 
nature, in which he suppresses his best spontaneous impulse, and 
cowardly takes leave of his heart. The steps which he takes to 
habituation and unconsciousness are crimes which entail every 
subsequent evil of enslavement and mass-murder. The murder 
cannot be directly imputed, the Sergeant is right; but the con- 
tinuing treason must be imputed. (Why is he still a Sergeant?) 

Let us look a little at the horrible working out of this principle 
of imputation, which must nevertheless be declared just. We are 
bred into a society of mixed coereion and nature. The strongest 
natural influences—parental concern, childish imitation; adolescent 
desire to stand among his brothers and be independent; an artisan’s 
ability to produce something and a citizen’s duty—all these are 
unnaturally exerted to make us renounce and forget our natures. 
We conform to institutions that up to a certain point give great 
natural satisfactions, food, learning, and fellowship—then suddenly 
we find that terrible crimes are committed and we are somehow 
the agents. And some of us can even remember when it was that 
we compromised, were unwisely prudent, dismissed to another 
time a deeper satisfaction than convenient, and obeyed against 
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our better judgment. 

It is said the system is guilty, but the system is its members 
coerced into the system. It is also true that the system itself 
exercises the coercion. 

Thus, a man works in a vast factory with an elaborate division 
of labor. He performs a repetitive operation in itself senseless. 
Naturally this work is irksome and he has many impulses to ‘go 
fishing”, not to get up when the alarm-clock rings, to find a more 
interesting job, to join with some other machinists in starting a 
small machine-shop and try out certain ideas, to live in the country, 
etc. But against these impulses he meets in the factory itself and 
from his fellow workers (quite apart from home pressures) the 
following plausible arguments: that they must band together in 
that factory and as that factory, and in that industry and as that 
industry, to fight for ‘better working conditions’, which mean 
more pay, shorter hours, accident insurance, etc.; and the more 
militant organizers will even demonstrate that by this means they 
can ultimately get control of all industry and smash the profit-system. 
None of this quite answers the original irk of the work itself; 
but good! he commits himself to this program. Now, however, since 
no one has native wit enough to decide for a vast factory and 
industry, and al] industry, what to demand and when to demand 
it, and what means are effective, our man must look to others 
for direction concerning his own felt dissatisfaction. He fights 
for more pay when perhaps he does not primarily care about im- 
proving his standard of living but wants to accomplish something 
of his own between the cradle and the grave; for seniority when 
in fact he doesn’t want the job, etc., etc. The issues of the fight 
are now determined by vast, distant forees; the union itself is a 
vast structure and it is tied to the whole existing Society. Next 
he finds that he is committed not strike at all, but to help man- 
ufacture machines of war. The machines are then ‘guilty’. 

True, the impulses of such a man are vague, romantic, and 
what is called adolescent; even if realizable they would not lead 
to full satisfaction. Nevertheless their essence is deep and natural. 
A program is a crime that does not meet the essence of the 
industrial irk, the non-creative job, but shunts across it. The worker 
who does a coercive job is a traitor. When he is sidetracked into 
a good, but irrelevant program, he is a traitor. 

| have chasen a hard example that will rouse opposition. Let 
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me choose a harder that will rouse even more. 

A very young adolescent, as is usual enough, has sexual 
relations with his playfellows, partly satisfying their dreams of the 
girls, partly drawing on true homosexual desires that go back to 
earlier narcissism and mother-identifications of childhocd. But 
because of what they have been taught in their parochial school 
and the common words of insult whose meaning they now first 
grasp, all these boys are ashamed of their acts; their pleasures 
are suppressed and in their stead appear fist-fights and violence. 
The youth grows up, soon marries. Now there is conseription for 
a far-off war, whose issues are dubious and certainly not part of 
his immediate awareness and reaction. But his natural desire to 
oppose the conscription is met by the strong attractiveness of 
getting away from the wife he is a little tired of, back to the free 
company of the boys in camp; away from the fatherly role of too 
great responsibility, back to the dependence on a paternal sergeant, 
etc. The camp life, drawing always on a repressed but finally thinly 
disguised sexuality, cements the strongest bonds of fellowship 
amongst the soldiers. Yet any overt sexual satisfaction amongst 
them is out of the question: instead the pairs of buddies pick up 
prostitutes together, copulate with them in the same room, and 
exchange boasts of prowess. Next this violent homosexuality, so 
near the surface but always repressed and thereby gathering tension, 
turns into a violent sadism against the enemy: it is all knives and 
guns and bayonets, and raining bombs on towns, and driving home 
one’s lust in the guise of anger to f--k the Japs. 

What a hard thing it is to impute the crime of treason against 
natural society to these men who do not even consciously know 
what their impulse is. They know as boys; shall we blame boys? 
And even the adults, priests, and teachers who invidiously prevent 
the boys’ antics, do it out of unconscious envy and resentment. 
But they at least could know better and are certainly guilty. 


It is horrifying, tho not useless, thus to impute treason to 
the particular persons and to trace the institutional crimes which 
are but symptoms and results, back to the incidents of coercion 
and acceptasce. The guilty ones turn out to be little children and 
dear parents, earnest radicals, men unconscious of their intent and 
even ancestors who are dead. Thank God the libertarian does not 
need to think of punishments, for he knows—following Socrates 
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of old—that the punishment for injustice is to be what one is. 
The persons who separate themselves from nature have to live 
every minute of their lives without the power, joy, and freedom 
of nature. And we, who apparently suffer grave sanctions from 
such persons, betray on our faces that we are drawing on forces 
of nature. 

But in fact the case is like the distinction in theology between 
the Old Law and the New. In the Old Law all are guilty, in the 
New they may easily be saved, We see that in fact everybody who 
still has life and energy is continually manifesting some natural 
force and is facing an unnatural coercion. And now, in some 
apparantly trivial issue that nevertheless is a key, he draws the 
linet The next step for him to take is not obscure or difficult. 
it presents itself at once; it is even forcibly presented by the 
Society! Will he not soon develop in contrast to the habit of 
coercion, a habit of freedom? And positive natural acts bloam like 
the flowers. 


When Su was asked why his paintiags 
Were inexhaustibly suggestive, 

He replied that he had prepared 
Himself to see mountains and waters 
In the stained walls of a prison cell. 


KENNETH REXROTH 


BOOKS 


THE FACTS OF LIFE by Paul Goodman. Vanguard. $3.00. 


Paul Gooman’s new book, The Facts of Lije, is one of the 
very few important books published this year. It contains 12 prose 
pieces and a play, all well worth the closest reading and re-reading. 

The genre of Goodman's prose-pieces is situated Letween 
the conventional short-story and the philosophical essay, a regicn 
they share with those of Kafka and Hawthcrne. More directly 
than Kafka’s, more obliquely, tho sometimes even more explicitly 
than Hawthorne's, they investigate a wide range of human problems, 
psychological, ethica!, social and religious, in situations where these 
become evident andj pressing. These ‘problems’ are never dealt with 
singly but always in their concrete relatedness and interpenetration. 
Nine-year-old Marcia, in the title story, confronted for the Ist 
time with the fact that she is Jewish, woiks cut a ‘system of 
the mysteries” based on the earlier anxieties of the castration 
eomplex, and involving Jewishness, sexuality, social power, and the 
power to create works of art; and we see that her elders too, her 
parents and their friends, have constructed similar systems, subject 
to contiaual revision, and that her little Irish Catholic contem- 
poraries, excluded from the upper-middle-class life of her school 
are also hard at work on such systems. “A Cross-Country Runner 
at Sixty-five” has evolved a “doctrine of the indifference of careers 
partly by a long reading of the book of Ecclesiastes” by which 
he defends his life-long occupation. 

This last, and some of the other pieces are in a way expli- 
cations des textes: “‘Iddings Clark” of Hawthorne’s “The Minister's 
Black Veil’; “The Commodity embodied in bread” is an elaborate 
and wonderfully comic development of the analogy between the 
Commodity and the Host of the Mass starting from Marx’s remark. 
“A commodity is therefore a mysterious thing simply because—"; 
the play Jonah is a full-length exposition of the biblical book, 
including everything from Jewish jokes to Ist theolcay. “A. Goat 
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for Azazel” deals with a man made the scapegcat of his friends 
in terms of the atonement ritual in Leviticus XVI. 

This piece, as does Jonah, exhibits at its highest Goodman's 
beautiful versitility of style: Theye are the narrative descriptions 
of Jimmy's relations with his friends, the profound psycholegical 
introspections of Jimmy and the narrator, a number of glosses 
Jimmy makes on Leviticus XVI, a dream in the form of a verse- 
play modeled on the Japanese Noh, a few other verses, and even 
a joke from Nancy and Sluggo in the funny-papers! This versatility 
of style and the density of content previously noted definitively 
set Goodman’s work apart from that of his contemporaries. 

Probably the best, the most complete and complex of these 
works, are the play Jonah, “A Goat for Azazel” and “A Statue 
of Nestor”. Of this last | can say little. Ifere, embodied in the 
context of Greek myth, are the profound intuitions of the Tao 
Teh King as interpreted by a mind fully adequate to their difficult 
simplicity. 

Lack of space prohibits the treatment of other pieces equally 
deserving of comment (notably “Orcheus in the Underwerld” and 
“Frances’) but | wd like to add a few words in appreciation of 
the most beautiful of the simpler pieces, “A Ceremonial’. The 
occasion is the destruction of some antique billbcards “not long 
after the establishment among us of reasonable institutions’. Pro- 
found and witty in his remarks on advertising (that “insult to our 
common human nature’), delightfully enthusiastic in his appreciation 
of such good things as trees, flowers, baseball, children, philosophy 
and music (there is hardly any writer since Proust who can write 
about music as well as Goodman here and in such works as “Ravel” 
(New Directions anthology 1941) and the novel The Grand Piano 
(Colt Press, 1942) ), the ending of this work characterizes not 
only “A Ceremonial” but Geodman’s work in general: “Just what 
is new... (it is as old as music and science!) is the unique 
coupling of fastidiousness and love. And yes! to my mind— . 
there [is] most of love.” 


JACKSON MACLOW 


MEMOIRS OF A SHY PORNOGRAPHER by Kenneth Patchen. 


New Directions. $3.00. 


“You can’t weep dollar bills listening to Beethoven's ‘Victory’ 
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Sympheny and at the same time froth like mad dogs about ex- 
terminating the German people without convincing me of one 
thing and that is a very simple thing—The victory symbolized in 
Beethoven wiil be a victory over just such as you... . These men 
do well to hate and fear those in other nations whom they call 
the Enamy; for they are the same man everywhere.” 


from which that is quoted is one of those 


The whole passage 
revolutionary classics of the sort that are printed in “The Cry For 
Justice” and “Liberty and the Great Libertarians”. There haven't 
been many anthologies of that sort in a long, long time, and 
the reason of course is that the moral bowels have gone cut of 
revolt. As cries for justice the two slogans of our epoch of stool- 
pigeon revolutions, “Gimme!” and “Give the punk the works, 
Charley.” have a hollow ring. If there ever cemes a day when 
“bibles of fracdom’’—the principal harness of the old time sozp- 
boxer—are collected again, Kenneth Patchen is going to take up 
a lot of room in them. 

There are a lot of things wrong with Patchen sometimes, (he 
has a little discourse on his hasty pudding errors in this book) 
but they are the things that go wrong when you have something 
very imoortant to say to people who dont especially want to hear, 
and not much time to say it in. Viewed from the cold, clean 
heights of the Bronx edition of PMLA (PR), or from the ascetic, 
untouched by human hands laboratory of Chanel 69 (view)—Patchen 
is distressingly unrestrained and, withel, a crawshing boaw. This 
book is designed to bear such sows to death. It wont—but what 
a pity! 

People are going to compare the “Memoirs” to “Him” and 
“The Apes of God”. It has some lovely-dovely passages like the 
conversations between Him end Her, sometimes they are better, 
sometimes they dont come off. | suppose the Ares is a Great 
Book, | doubt if the Memoirs is, but it does not have any vast 
arid tracts of Wyndham Lewis to contend with. It is a speedy 
number, with a lot of punches, some in the breeze, but lots of 
beautiful ones below any number of belts. 

It isnt all hip hip hoorah and have at them either—it is a 
very serious, deadly earnest book, and what, behind all the good 
dirty fun, it is about, is the most important thing of all in this 
disintegrating world of —in the immortal words of the New Republic 
—Everybody’s Atom. It is about the final almost complete breakdown 
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of the human race as a good biological risk—the total disor- 
ganization of the erotic drive of life that is sweeping over the 
world. As the Jurassic marshes chilled around them, the dinosaurs 
started to gnaw at each other's kidneys as they copulated. Patchen 
is one of the tiny handful of people who have what psychiatrists 
call “insight” in their patients. From Spicy Detective Stories 
and Wanda the Jungle Queen of the comic books to Nicholes 
Calas and Arthur Koestler, from Kierkegaard, thrcugh the green 
booted entertainers of the flogging cabarets, to the paralyzed 
rabbit metaphysics of existentialism—the process is a terribly 
obvious one for those who choose to see. The species is going 
mad, and not just in the head, but where it counts—in the 
organs of reproduction. 

| dont think Patchen is going to have the slightest influence 
on the course of events. | dont think he thinks so either. His 
shy pornographer finds a world that makes just plain ordinary 
sense only after he has been crucified and gone to heaven. | 
dont think Patchen has any hope for the world. What, prey tell, 
is he going to hope in or for? Men of Good Will? He knows it 
is the Men of Good Will who have got the world in the fix it 
is in. Behind the mask of Eleanor Roosevelt, the eyes of Irma 
Grese stare out, Hiroshima and Nagasaki reflected in either pupil- 
How about Ah, Art? That is one of the good old tried and trusty 
Hopes. Patchen knows that today the arts have become the 
property of anyone but the artist. You can choose, either you are 
the instrument of the organized irresponsibility of the State— 
your art is only the most sneaking, and one of the least lethal 
of modern weapons; or you can fall into the mawing lap of some 
negrophile, hopheaded, Stalinist multimillionsiress— mayte she can 
find in your imagination some last nastiness. The marsh begins to 
freeze. The OWI, Time, Hollywood, the CP, or ---- or ----. 

At such a juncture, the best thing to do, is to resign from 
the human race, morally, and as far as possible, physically. You 
can refuse to help make the brave new world, which, it is now 
obvious, is going to be a bright, short lived little nova. You can 
withdraw the will. You can turn to what used to be the human 
race—it is still there, potential, in yourself—the hot, outflowing 
love of real extrapersonalization, the tenderness of pure touch 
that is the communion of flesh—of marriage, or of fraternity. It 
wont do you any “good” in terms of what St. Paul calls The World. 
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The values of the world are transitory by nature, only a series 
of flashy detonations, but the communion of lovers, the agape’ 
of the saints, endures forever. 

That doesn’t mean the gospel of service, the bretherhood 
of man, all the rotten blether and lie and evasion which has led 
the Friends’ Service Committee to operate a series of humane 
Belsens in the USA, for instance. Real love is a soul transforming, 
terrible, angry, catastrophic thing. For the real lover, evil burns 
away in a permanent Apocalypse, and nothing remains but the 
infinite tenderness of real reality—‘‘a tiny core of stillness in 
the heart like the eye of a violet.” The Star called Wormwood 
is always falling; evil fools are always tinkering with some gadget in 
the New Mexico desert; the world is always exploding. The other 
is always there, completely accessible in an act of complete touch. 

That is what Patchen has to say. That is what Christ had 
to say, too. Or Henry Miller. Or D.H.Lawrence. Or Blake. Or a 
few other people. They were right. Everybody else is wrong. 
Totally wrong. Infinitely wrong. 


KENNETH REXROTH 


COMBINATION OFFER 


“THE JOURNAL OF ALBION MOONLIGHT” 
by Kenneth Patchen $3.00 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO RETORT ... . $ 1.00 
$4.00 


BOTH FOR $3.00! 


(Sub renewals are included in this offer) 


RETORTING 


NOTE: Due to lack of space and other factors beyond our control, 
the discussion of the questions raised in last issue’s Letter from Prison 
must again be postponed. Sorry, Alex. 


THE RECORD DEPARTMENT 


The record reviews in the last issue called forth quite a 
number of protests. They were accused of being factually inaccurate, 
“commercial” in tone, and of being out of harmony with our political 
beliefs because they speak favorably of ‘bourgeois’ composers like 
Brahms. Some readers went so far as to denounce the whole 
idea of a record department because records are the products of 
capitalist enterprise, and therefore by encouraging their sale, we 
contribute to the continuation of the system. 

As for the inaccuracies and stylistic shortcomings of the first 
reviews, we can only apologize and promise to try to do better 
in the future. We are rather inexperienced in this field and it 
takes time to get the feel of it. The question of ‘bourgeois’ music 
is a much more fundamental one. We have never taken the po- 
sition that art is a Class Weapon, or that the elass origins and 
loyalties of any artist have more than historical interest. We have 
always felt that art is above classes: this is particularly true of 
music, whose content lends itself to so many interpretations that 
it never be seriously considered as propaganda. It is true that 
certain composers—Shostakovitch, for instance—have deliberately 
altered their style for political reasons, but this is a different 
question and we haven't the space to discuss it here. 

We regret that the records that are produced today emanate 
from great corporations. We hope that someday they will be 
produced by cooperative workshops, and we are doing our feeble 
best to bring this about. Meanwhile, unless one wants to cut himself 
off from cultural enjoyment he must make the best of a bad bargain. 

In any case, we intend to retain the Record Department, if 
only because we like music and can’t afford to buy records. The 
record companies are willing to send us albums to review, gratis 
—and for keeps.... 


RECORDS 


THE NEW RECORD 


This is indeed a topsy-turvy world we are living in. At a 
time when whole cities can be reduced to rukble in a single 
blinding flash, the Victor Company has brought out a new phon- 
ograph record—that traditionally most fragile of objects— which 
is practically indestructable. Made of a flexible, translucent plastic 
material, this new record has a better tone than the old, or 
fragmentation type record, yet it is unbreakable, waterproof, and 
presumably bombproof. The people of the future may not be 
sure that their homes will remain standing or their lives be 
spared, but they can be reasonably confident that their phonograph 
records will survive intact. 


SCHOENBERG: Music for the Ballet “Pillar of Fire (Transfigured 
Night). The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra under Vladimir Golsch- 
man. Four 12 in. records. Victor DM-1005. $4.50. 

This is an early work, written when the composer was 25, 
and still somewhat under the intluence of Brahms and Wagner, 
but already a master in his own right. In ‘“‘Transfigured Night”, 
Schoenberg for the first time successfully attempted to go beyond 
the limitations of his precursors, in synthesizing program and 
abstraction, a synthesis he brought to fulfillment in his later 
work, 

Vladimir Golshman’s interpretation does the work full justice 
and the recording is excellent. 


BACH: CONCERTO IN D MINOR for two violins and orchestra. 
Adolf Busch and Frances Magnus, violins, and the Busch Chamber 
Players. Two 12 in. records. Columbia MX-253. $2.50. 

A magnificent work, faultlessly recorded, but performed in 
an uninspired manner. The Busch Players strive mainly for a gen- 
eral conception, and neglect the contrapuntal details which are 
the most essential feature of this composition. 


SAINT-SAENS: PIANO CONCERTO NO. 4 IN C MINOR. 
Robert Casadesus and the New York Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
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chestra under Artur Rodzinski. Three 12 in records. Columbia MM- 
566. $3.50. 

Saint-Saens was, at best, a mediocre composer. This work 
runs the whole gamut of emotional piano concerto mannerisms 
without establishing a definite style. However, Casadesus’ brilliant 
performance, wonderfully supported by the orchestra, makes the 
album a stimulating experience despite the unimportance of the 


music. 


Vladimir Horowitz play Saint-Saens’ DANSE MACABRE, Tchai- 
kousky’s D''*4KA and Czerny’s VARIATIONS ON THE ARIA 
LA RICOKDANZA. Three 12 in. records. Victor DM-l001. $3.50 


Artur Rubinstein plays PIANO MUSIC OF DEBUSSY. Three 
12 in records. Victor M-998. $3.50. 


These two albums offer an interesting contrast in piano tech- 
nique. Horowitz's technical brilliance is breath-taking, but because 
he plays almost entirely for tone his stylistic differentiation is 
rather poor. Although he plays music of three different periods 
he makes it all sound alike. Rubinstein’s approach is almost exactly 
opposite. While his technique is fully adequate to the most difficult 
passage, he makes no spectacle of proficiency. But this is more 
than compensated for by his great musical intelligence. The per- 
formance is diversified and consistently holds the listener’s interest. 


MOUSSORGSK’Y: Scenes from BORIS GODOUNOFE. Ezio Pinza 
and chorus of the Metropolitan Opera, with orchestra conducted by 
Emil Cooper. Five 12 in. records. Columbia MM-563 $5.50. 
This is not a very satisfactory offering. For some inexplicable 
reason, the selections, although from a Russian opera, are sung 
in Italian, and the performance is undistinguished and pedestrian. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: ‘Mozartiana’. The New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Artur Rodzinski. Three 12 in. records. 
Columbia MX-248. $3.50. 

The “Mozartiana” is an orchestral arrangement cf several 
Mozart compositions taken from different periods. Tchaikovsky, 
while employing the typical Mozart orchestra, fails to preserve 


the essentials of the master’s spirit. Rodzinski’s presentation is 
romantic. 


Announcing a new prose book by Kenneth Patchen! 


SLEEPERS AWAKE 
ON THE PRECIPICE 


(Crder now to ensure getting first-edition copy.) 


PADELL 


830 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY 3. 


$3.00 


READY SOON READY SOON 


